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It was not until the publication of The Descent of
Man in 1871, when controversy over The Origin of
Species had raged through twelve years of intellectual
tempest, that the full significance of natural selection
for the doctrine of human progress was apprehended
by the scientific world. Mr. Spencer saw it when
the Origin of Species appeared. Mr. Darwin himself
had perceived that he must offer a credible explana-
tion of the paradox that a ruthless struggle for existence
yields the peaceable fruits of righteousness. But it was
neither Mr. Spencer, nor Mr. Darwin who first recog-
nized the specific phase of the life struggle in which the
clue to the mystery might be sought. The gifted
thinker who made that discovery was Walter Bagehot,
editor of the London Economist, whose little book on
Physics and Politics, or Thoughts on the Application of the
Principles of Natural Selection and Inheritance to Political
Society, was published first as a series of articles in The
Fortnightly Review, beginning in November,

In some respects Physics and Politics is less impress-
ive than The English Constitution. The logic is
not so concentrated, the analysis not so elaborate
and conclusive, nor the organization so firm
and consequent. Yet the book is certainly one
of Bagehot's most interesting productions, and
a striking instance of his breadth and adaptability.
Indeed its subject is immensely, almost hopelessly,
extended, and must have required a preparation
of intensive reading in unfamiliar fields, To trace
in any detail the many items of that reading, and
the many suggestions which were doubtless obtained
from it, would be an extremely difficult task, which
I shall scarcely attempt. For his leading idea of
natural selection Bagehot is of course indebted to
Darwin. He also quotes at considerable length
Thomas Huxley, Herbert Spencer, and other